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PEARLINE  SUDS 
— WHERE  THERE’S 
SUDS,  THERE’S  SOAR 

Many  washing  powders  con- 
tain no  Soap— they  ought  to. 

Most  W omen  use  a Pow- 
der of  some  sort.  Some 
women  use  Soap  with  Soap 
Powders  or  Washing  Pow- 
ders; how  can  they  tell  the 
value  of  the  Powder?  Use 
PEARLINE  alone,  it  needs 
no  Soap ; all  the  Soap  that’s 
necessary  is  there.  The  Suds 
will  be  Richer,  Better,  Safer, 
more  Effective  than  any 
mixed  produ<5t.  It’s  a Waste 
to  use  Soap  with  PEIAR- 
LINETor  PEARLINE  will 

have  done  the  work  before 
the  Soap  begins  to  take  hold. 

qjRY  PEARLINE  with- 
out Soap,  Soda,  Borax,  Naph- 
tha, Kerosene ; TRY  IT 
without  help  of  any  sort  and 
as  dire(fled  on  each  package : 
then  you  will  be  Washing 
and  Cleaning  Scientifically, 
Safely,  Quickly,  Thoroughly, 
Economically  and  Healthily. 

^ PEARLINE  saves  Wo- 
men, Fabrics,  Colors— saves 
everything  but  the  Dirt. 


Hikes  Dirl 

“Slep  Lively" 


EXERCISE  "THAT 
PRECIOUS  GIFT  OF 
CURIOSITY"  ASK 
YOUR  BRIGHTEST- 
NEATEST  FRIEND- 
SHE  USES 

PEARLINE 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  LITERATURE 

BY  J.  S.  PORTER 


NE  of  the  greatest  living  statesmen,  speaking  at  a 
recent  Lincoln  banquet,  concluded  his  speech  with 
the  remark,  "Wherever  young  people  are  trained, 
especially  in  law,  politics,  religion,  there  should 
be  included  in  the  curriculum  a course  in  Lincoln." 
When  one  considers  that  more  books  have  been 
written  about  Abraham  Lincoln  than  about  any 
man  of  modern  times  "a  course  in  Lincoln”  would  not  seem 
impracticable. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  page  to  point  out  some  of  the  books 
in  the  realm  of  history,  biography,  fiction,  memoirs  and  poetry 
which  give  the  clearest  and  most  satisfying  glimpse  of  the 
towering  personality  whose  centenary  is  being  celebrated  this 
month. 

Biographies 

Foremost  among  the  “Lives  of  Lincoln"  is  "The  Official 
Biography  of  Abraham  Lincol)>.  " a history,  by  John  G.  Nicolay 
and  John  Hay.  Ten  large  volumes  fully  illustrated  comprise  this 
work.  The  authors  were  Mr.  Lincoln's  private  secretaries  for 
many  years  and  enjoyed  the  closest  intimacy  with  him.  On  a 
background  of  minute  detail  important  historic  events  stand  forth 
with  a clearness  unsurpassed  in  American  annals.  This  biography 
is  not  only  an  exhaustive  record  of  the  life  of  the  “First 
American,”  but  an  invaluable  history  of  the  times  as  well.  This 
edition  is  sold  for  twenty  dollars,  but  "A  Short  History  of 
Abraham  Lincoln."  which  has  been  condensed  from  the  Nicolay 
and  Hay  biography  by  Mr.  Nicolay,  is  one  of  the  most  dignified 
and  satisfying  of  the  shorter  biographies.  (Six  hundred  pages ; 
$2.40.) 

"The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  is  an 
important  contribution  to  Lincoln  bibliography.  Before  her  work 
was  undertaken,  all  persons  possessing  or  knowing  of  Lincoln 
material  were  asked,  through  the  pages  of  a popular  magazine,  to 
communicate  with  the  author.  The  response  was  at  once  amazing 
and  inspiring.  Hundreds  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
replied.  No  trouble  nor  expense  was  spared  to  investigate  clues 
thus  obtained,  and  much  invaluable  material  was  secured  for 
Miss  Tarbell’s  book,  which  is,  in  a sense,  the  typical  biography  of 
Lincoln,  because  the  whole  country  co-operated  in  its  making. 
(Two  volumes;  $5.00.) 

No  Lincoln  book  is  more  interesting  than  “The  Complete 
Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  edited  by  the  secretaries,  Mr. 
Nicolay  and  Mr.  Hay.  Diligent  research  has  resulted  in  a work 
which  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  is  the  Lincoln  Autobiog- 
raphy. Letters,  speeches,  miscellaneous  writings,  private  corre- 
spondence and  uncommon  portraits  are  here.  Notable  tributes  to 
Lincoln’s  memory,  a complete  index,  an  excellent  Lincoln  Bibli- 
ography and  Anthology,  complete  this  work.  (Two  volumes; 
$10.00.) 

Among  the  best  Lincoln  books  for  young  folks  are : 

"The  Boys'  Life  of  Lvicoln,"  rewritten  by  Miss  Nicolay  from 
the  standard  “Life”  by  Nicolay  and  Hay  ($1.50)  ; "The  Boyhood 
of  Lincoln,”  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth  ($1.50)  ; “The  True  Story 
of  a Great  Life”  and  “Lincoln  at  Work,”  by  William  O.  Stoddard, 
and  “Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Backwoods  Boy,”  by  Horatio  Alger, 
Jr.  ($1.50). 

Lincoln  in  Public  Life 

There  are  those  among  Lincoln  eulogists  who  declare  that  he 
was  not  a type : that  he  was  a man  apart,  with  no  precedent,  no 
followers,  no  successors.  Such  enthusiasts,  as  well  as  all  young 
lawyers  and  politicians,  should  read  “Lincoln,  the  Laivycr,"  by 
Frederick  Trevor  Hill  ($2.00)  ; “Life  on  the  Circuit  With  Lin- 
coln,” and  “Lincoln,  the  Citisen,”  by  H.  C.  Whitney,  and 
“Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People,”  by  Norman  Hap- 
good  ($2.00).  These  authors  show  very  clearly  that  Lincoln 
worked  mightily  and  earned  his  glory.  When  court  was  in 
session  and  he  might  hear  the  trials  and  talk  politics  with  lawyers 
and  intelligent  men  of  the  state  Abraham  Lincoln  was  ever  on 
hand.  Evenings,  when  his  hard  work  was  done,  he  spent  com- 
mitting to  memory  the  poems  of  Burns  and  the  finest  passages 
from  Shakespeare.  He  would  walk  miles  to  talk  with  any  one 
about  these  authors,  the  discovery  of  whose  works  was  like  a 
light  added  to  his  young  life. 

Two  Recent  Works  of  Permanent  Value 

"The  True  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  William  Elroy  Curtis. 

($2.00.) 

“Lincoln,  Master  of  Men,”  by  Alonzo  Rothschild.  ($1.50.) 

Mr.  Curtis’  book  is  not  a conventional  biography,  but  a collec- 
tion of  sketches,  portraying  from  many  interesting  points  of  view 
the  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln — Lincoln  as  leader  of  the 
Springfield  bar,  Lincoln  as  orator,  politician,  emancipator,  as 
writer,  as  philosopher  and  as  moralist. 

Mr.  Rothschild  traces  a sort  of  fatality  in  Lincoln’s  life, 
from  his  early  small  triumphs  to  what  the  author  calls  the 
“inevitable  outcome,"  the  greatness  of  the  “master  of  men.” 
The  book  is  able  and  well  worth  reading. 

Among  the  Little  Books 

In  the  attractive  Thumb-nail  Series  (these  little  books  are 
beautifully  bound  in  stamped  leather)  the  volume  entitled  “Lfii- 
coln"  includes  famous  passages  from  his  speeches  and  letters, 
with  an  introduction  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  ($1.00.) 

"Abraham  Lincoln"  in  the  Little  Masterpieces  Series  contains, 
besides  many  of  the  early  speeches,  the  First  and  Second 
Inaugural  addresses  and  the  Gettysburg  Address,  and  the  famous 
“Lost  Speech”  made  at  the  first  Republican  Convention  in  the 
old  Northwest,  when  the  audience,  not  expecting  such  a burst  of 
eloquence,  was  spellbound  by  the  arch  orator,  and  the  newspaper 
men  forgot  to  take  notes  and  could  give  no  reports  of  the. speech 
to  their  papers.  One  man,  Henry  C.  Whitney,  kept  enough  to  his 
purpose  to  take  notes,  which  some  years  after  he  filled  out  from 
memory  for  the  publishers  of  this  book.  The  historical  and  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  speech  is  so  great  that  lovers  of  Lincoln 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  in  a convenient  form.  (50  cents.) 

"The  Perfect  Tribute,"  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews, 
is  the  short  story  of  a young  Confederate,  soldier  who,  having 
read  the  unapplauded  Gettysburg  Speec'j|H|^^e  kind,  earnest 
man  whom  he  never  suspects  is  the  thinks  o^ 

Abraham  Lincoln.  This  is 
remarkably 
and  simpU 


other  story  that  brings  a lump  to  the  throat.  Lincoln  visits 
a toy  shop  in  the  dusk  of  a winter’s  evening  to  buy  tin  soldiers  for 
his  little  son.  The  old  toy  maker  is  a veteran  of  Napoleon’s 
wars  and  unburdens  his  heart  to  the  President  with  loyal  tales 
of  the  emperor.  Lincoln,  who  understands  so  well  the  hearts  of 
humble  men,  wrings  cheer  and  comfort  for  the  old  man  from  his 
own  overburdened  heart.  (SO  cents.) 

"He  Knew  Lincoln,”  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  Billy  Brown,  a store- 
keeper in  Illinois,  tells  of  the  days  when  “all  the  big  men  in  this 
state  set  around  his  stove  of  an  evenin’  and  would  tell  stories  and 
talk  and  argue.”  Billy  heard  debates  right  there  in  “them  old 
chairs,  that,”  according  to  his  own  account,  "he’d  ruther  have 
heard  than  to  have  heard  Webster  and  Clay  and  Calhoun  and  the 
whole  United  States  Senate.”  This  is  an  appealing  story  that  has 
all  the  charm  of  reminiscence.  (50  cents.) 

Lincoln  in  Reminiscences,  Memoirs  and  Poetry 

From  the  great  number  of  admirable  volumes  which  come 
under  the  general  heading  of  reminiscences  and  memoirs,  the 
following  are  noteworthy  as  containing  especially  interesting 
material  about  Lincoln; 

"Life  and  Speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln.”  by  W.  D.  Howells: 
"Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Downfall  of  American  Slavery,"  by 
Noah  Brooks;  "The  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schura;”  “Memoirs 
of  Henry  Villard;"  “Personal  Memoirs  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant;" 
“Reminiscences,”  by  Julia  Ward  Howe;  “Men  of  Our  Times,” 
by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe;  "The  End  of  an  Era,"  by  John  S. 
Wise  (viewing  Lincoln  from  a Southern  standpoint)  ; “James 
Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,”  by  Edward  Everett  Hale; 
"Behind  the  Scenes,”  by  Elizabeth  Keckley  (once  a slave  as 
seamstress  in  the  White  House). 

The  prices  of  these  books  are  not  given,  as  they  are  all  rather 
expensive,  and  most  readers  will  probably  wish  to  refer  to  them 
at  the  nearest  public  library. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Carl  Schurz  and  Truman  H.  Bartlett, 
is  an  important  work  that  no  one  interested  in  the  subject  can 
afford  to  overlook.  Mr.  Schurz’s  tribute  to  the  great  statesman 
is  epoch  making  and  has  an  imperishable  place  in  Lincoln  litera- 
ture. Only  one  thousand  copies  of  this  book  have  been  printed. 
($10.00.) 

“An  Anthology  of  the  Epigrams  and  Sayings  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Collected  From  His  Writings  and  Speeches,"  edited  by 
Francis  D.  Tandy.  The  diversity  of  Lincoln’s  genius  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  innumerable  quaint  sayings  and  epi- 
grammatic phrases  which  he  originated  and  which  have  become 
household  words  to  all  Americans.  These  gems  of  thought  and 
expression,  these  quaint  conceits  and  homely  similes  as  far  as 
they  appear  in  his  authenticated  speeches  have  been  gathered 
together  into  this  anthology.  In  these  days,  when  so  many 
doubtful  Lincoln  stories  and  quotations  are  in  circulation,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  such  a collection  as  this.  The  little  volume 
will  prove  of  great  value  to  all  admirers  of  Lincoln,  and  par- 
ticularly to  writers  and  speakers.  (75  cents.) 

“Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office,”  by  David  Homer  Bates. 
These  intimate  memories  are  intensely  interesting.  Mr.  Bates 
was  manager  of  the  War  Department  and  Telegraph  Office,  and 
cipher  operator  besides,  during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  the  Lincoln 
with  the  burden  of  a nation’s  problems  weighing  heavily  upon 
him,  coming  many  times  a day  and  night  to  the  telegraph  office 
to  get  news  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  that  Mr.  Bates  knew, 
and  his  recollections  of  “the  great,  sad  man’s"  lovable  personality 
through  the  stress  and  strain  are  singularly  appealing.  ($2.00.) 

Great  tributes  have  been  paid  to  Lincoln  by  the  poets,  and 
among  the  finest  of  them  the  following  are  chosen : 

“Commemoration  Ode,”  by  James  Russell  Lowell;  "The  Eman- 
cipation Group,”  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier;  “Captain,  O My 
Captain,”  by  Walt  Whitman ; "Lincoln,"  by  Edwin  Markham ; 
"All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac,”  by  Ethel  L.  Beers,  and  “The 
Confession  of  Tom  Taylor,”  printed  in  the  London  Punch. 

No  prices  are  quoted,  as  the  poems  appear  in  various  collec- 
tions and  are  not  published  separately. 

Numerous  as  are  the  books  about  him,  it  is  to  be  hoped  there 
will  be  more  books  made  and  that  the  readers  of  them  will  con- 
tinue daily  to  increase  until  every  nation  knows,  as  we  know, 

“The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil — the  first  American.” 

Lincoln  in  Fiction 

"The  Crisis,”  by  Winston  Churchill.  As  a panorama  of  the 
Civil  War  and  a graphic  story  of  the  crisis  in  our  national  life 
Mr.  Churchill  has  given  us  a novel  of  enduring  value.  The  story 
itself  is  fiction,  and  excellent  fiction,  except  where  it  touches 
historical  characters,  when  it  becomes  something  very  close  to 
history.  The  character  sketches  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  and  Sher- 
man are  especially  fine.  Among  the  typical  historical  features  of 
the  book  are : Lincoln’s  election  to  the  Presidency,  a description 

of  a slave  auction,  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  that  won  Missouri 
to  the  Union,  the  Kansas  outrages,  and  a vivid  sketch  of  the 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debates.  St.  Louis  is  the  scene  of  action  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  the  presiding  genius  who  is  evident  throughout 
the  story.  ($1.50.) 

“The  Voice  of  the  People,”  by  Ellen  Glasgow.  This  story 
deals  with  the  great  social  forces,  aristocracy,  poverty,  politics 
and  conditions  of  life  in  Virginia  developed  by  the  Civil  War. 
The  novel  is  powerful,  and  for  Nicholas  Burr,  the  hero,  who 
rises  by  his  own  efforts  from  squatter's  cabin  to  governor's  chair 
of  the  proudest  state  in  the  Union,  Miss  Glasgow  has  undoubtedly 
taken  Abraham  Lincoln  as  her  model.  ($1.50.) 

What  is  a Good  History  of  the  United  States  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  repeatedly  asked  us,  we  are  glad 
to  make  special  mention  of  Henry  W.  Elson’s  “History  of  the 
United  States,”  which  is  preeminently  a history  for  the  general 
reader.  Mr.  Elson  writes  history  as  he  would  tell  a story — 
lucidly,  easily,  graphically  and  in  a very  scholarly  way  as  well. 
In  five'  convenient  volumes  all  the  principal  historic  events  and 
much  illuminating  detail  of  history,  from  earliest  cxplorings  to 
the  inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt,  are  injjMiii^  Two 
“ hundred  full-pt|" 
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